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* interest and merit, and, as it is to be held for the first 
time in the new building of the American Fine Arts 
Society, it will undoubtedly attract a very large number of 


T League Exhibition promises this year to be of unusual 


visitors. From the first, the League Exhibitions have formed 
the principal architectural event of the year, so tar as the 
public is concerned; and, to one who has watched them from 
the beginning, there is something surprising, as well as most 
gratifying, in the growth of the interest taken in them by the 
public. Six or eight years ago, although the exhibitions 
were in many respects as good as they are at present, they 
attracted hard]; any one outside of the prot ssion. To the 
veteran architect, there was a great deal of pleasure in visiting 
them, not only to see what progress had been made in the art 
within the twelvemonth, but, in the careworn professional 
men, who might be seen here and there, studying the drawings, 
to recognize friends and acquaintances ; but, beyond these 
professional visitors, with, in the evenings, a lew draughtsm«e n, 
looking overworked, but enthusiastic, and accompanied, in 


most cases, by sympathizing girls, there was almost nothi 
in the way of a public to be seen in the rooms. Now things 
ire very different. What might almost be called a crowd of 
smiling and well-dressed people, much more fashionable than 
professional in appearance, fills the rooms: and, ilthough the 
criticisms that one overhears are, perhaps, not quite so intelli- 
gent as they used to be, it cannot be said that the interest and 
enthusiasm of the spectators has diminished. There is only 
one inference to be drawn from this; and that is, that archi- 
tecture is rapidly becoming in this country a great and popular 
he League Exhi- 


bitions has done much to make them attractive, and the 


ao 
t 
t 


art. Undoubtedly, the able management of 


League itself must have due credit for the important part it 
has played in educating and interesting the public; but this 
does not alter the fact that the New York public has prove d, 


1 


late years, very responsive to the efforts made in this direc- 


o! 


ion, and that, unless matters have changed very much on the 


other side of the water within a few vears, the New York 


League Exhibition now has more visitors than all the annual 
architectural exhibitions in Europe combined. We will not 
stop to enlarge upon the significance of this; all our readers 
know what we think about the future greatness of American 
art in general, and American architecture in particular; so 
that we need only call attention to the circumstance as a con- 
firmation of our views. 


\ VHIS year, the Exhibition comes later than usual. Instead 
“a” of be ginning in Christmas week, and ending soon after 

New Year, the opening day is January 2, and it remains 
open until the evening of January 24. <As formerly, completed 
work, such as carving in stone and wood, wrought-iron work, 
mosaic, furniture and so on, will be shown in connection with 
the architectural designs proper. The time for receiving ex- 
hibits is to be from Monday, December 19, to Wednesday, 
December 21, although separate shipments may be made, if 
desired, from outside of New York. The League will collect 
and return all works in New York City, Philadelphia and 
Boston, tree of charge to the exhibitor, on condition that a 
proper notice is sent to the secretary ol the League befor 
December 15. Drawings must be framed, or mounted on 
stretchers, and provided with a label, cviving the title of the 
work, the name and address of the author, and the name of 
the draughtsman; and no work will be received that has been 
previously exhibited in New York. Collections of works for 
the Exhibition will be made in New York on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, December 19, 20 and 21, by Messrs. W. 
S. Budworth & Son, No. 1 West Fourteenth Street; in 
Boston, on Friday and Saturday, December 16 and 17, by 
Messrs. Williams & Everett, 190 Boylston Street; and in 
Philadelphia, on Friday and Saturday, December 16 and 17, 
by Messrs. a. 2 McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut Street. All 
further information desired, and blank forms for entries, may 
be obtained from Mr. Edward T. Hapgood, Secretary of the 
New York Architectural League, No. 215 West Fifty-se venth 
Street, New York. 


“WTS usual, the Exhibition will be ace ompanied by a competi- 
tion for draughtsmen, the prizes in which will be the gold 
and silve r medals ol the League. The subject this vear 


is to bea Fountain in Commemoration ot the Discovery ol 
Am«¢ rica. The fountain is Suppose d to be ere cted ag uinst the 


west wall of the old New York Reservoir, facing Bryant Park. 
‘I he W ill against whi h the fountain is to be place dl is of rray 
eranite, about five hundred feet long, and forty feet high, with 


a batter of about one foot in ten. It has at present an Egvp- 


tian cornice, which may be removed from the portion above 
he fountain, if desirable. Any resident of the United States, 
inder the age of twenty-five, may compete. Drawings must 
ve delivered, under cipher, at the rooms of the League, No. 
215 West F Ity-seve nth Street, on or before Saturd iy, Dece m- 
ber 24, 1892; and a sealed env lope, bearing the corre spond- 
Ing cipher or motto, and containing the name, addr ss, and 
time and place of birth of the author, must be sent by mail to 
the Committee on Competitions and Awards, at the same place, 
it the same time. Drawings are to be delivered and returned 
it the expense. of the competitor, and must be sent flat, but 
stretchers or frames are not required. The detailed pro 
cramme may be obtained from the Secretary of the Lea 1e, 


No. 215 West Fifty-seventh Street. 


‘VT N international competition is announced for a monument 


to the memory ol the creat Hunegari in statesman, Count 
Andrassy, which is to be erected in the citv of Bud ipest. 
Three prizes will be awarded, the first of six thousand frances. 
the s¢ cond ot tour thous ind, ind the third ol three thous und. 
rhe competition will remain 








open until October 1, 1893. The 


monument must comprise an equestrian statue of Count 
Andrassy. Plans, and model, in plaster, are required, and 
must be delivered, before the expiration of the period fixed, to 


the President of the Executive Committee, II Fouteza No. 1, 
Il* ét ive, Budapest. Hungary. 


| puke uuthorities of the Museum of the Louvre, according 
i! to the French papers, came very near b ing cheated by 

in impudent forgery the other day. A beautiful bronze 
tatuette was offered them, apparently of Venetian work- 
manship, of the nd of tl enth centul representing 
i man. naked, except for a fl ng wig. Figure s of this sort 
were common at that period, ind the autho ities of the museum, 
considering the one offered them unusually fine in some 
espects, agreed to buy it, at a pr of forty thousand francs. 


The statuette was put on exhibition, and it was not long beforé 
+} 7 2 ] ] . 1 


i letter app ired in the newspapers, declaring 1 to be a 


forgery. Meanwhile, however, the directors of the 


No. 879, 
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museum had, on more critical examination, come to the same 
clusion. Although the figure, as a whole, was different 
Irom any other known, the head, and upper part of the body, 
were found to resemble closely one preserved in the Correr 
Museum, in Venice, and there were certain defects of propor- 


between the bust and the rest of the body which indicated 
that the head and shoulders of the Correr figure had been 


) I, ¢ moulded, and adroitly joined to a body and limbs 
Iptur some Veneti b. The 

moulded rom he sculpture oh some enetian tomb. i¢ 
details of the execution confirmed this opinion. The casting 
vas V y poo! tl finishit showed that it had been done with 


modern tools, and the whole was covered with a patina, which 


| to have the peculiar slaty color of the modern counter- 

feit oxide, although it was nearly conce aled by a coarse black 

‘ h, intended to represent the accumulated dirt of four 
entu es 


VVHE money for completing the purchase of the statuette 
y! has not yet been paid over from the Treasury to the 
ithorities of the Louvre, and will not be; so that the in- 

is counterfeiter will have to go without his forty thousand 
It 3 probable that he will be allowed to take his 
tt iW LY, Dut any attempt on his part to enforce the 
contract of sale, will, of course, be followed by his arrest and 
pul shment for the atte m pte d deception. As it happens, the 
rectors of the Louvre had been, about the same time, solicited 


hase another bronze. which, thev were assured, had not 


offered to any one else. The discovery of the fraud 

\ ha been perpett ited in connection with the Venetian 
te led them to look somewhat closely into the history of 

rol . and they ascertained that it had been offered 

everal times to various amateurs in London and Paris, who 
id refused it, and there was reason to believe that a campaign 
iva st the authorities of the Louvre had been for a consider- 
m<¢ preparation. It may be a comfort to persons who 


intiquities, in regard to the genuineness of which they 


ymetimes experience misgivings, to know that the most skil- 


experts n the world ire sometimes deceived, and that 
u m erhap the creat ones, cont un forgerie S, 

I 
ht for nuine specimens. Even the Sistine Madonna at 


picture in the world, has been 


suspected of being a copy, and not the original, and 


t] unces lor deception 1n objects of mere archzological value 
i much great han in pictures 

‘ NOTHER ection of great interest to architects, which 

H W e shown at Chicago, is one of casts from some of 

the objects the Tro idéro Museum, which, as every one 

knows, is filled with specimens of French architecture of all 

“ls. both in the original and in casts. Among the rest. 

h om he great Romane squi cathedral of 

B ix is to be reproduced, besides the “ jubé,” or organ 

Cathe il O Dione ind mal other beautiful 

\ I eto La ( struc M ve, the casts are 

to Cl ivo this month, so tl i cts of 

W have an opportunity to study them at thei 

Before the exhibition closes, it is to be hoped, and, 

we yse S ende th irrangements may be 

ining the casts in this country. Very little is 

' ere of French Gothie, st less of French Romanesque, 

rer l wmsition i ‘ irly Rena ssance next to 

ists Oo! rea se in architectura 


[. A, CONSTRUCTION MODERNE gives a little addi 


il I egara DUSLS OI } inted plaster, 
i ton n tl isis of El Kharg 7 
| | ‘ El Khargeh was prob- 
rie acl hab lbvap ila ! 
ly ma oO ( ens ‘ g i 

or Al Gare s, the des aqants ¢ 

e who Alex gh the Nile va 
rvened between Alex- 
Aug (sy k § s ha vdopted he 
| I 1 i extent f Egypt ul 
view nba f heir dead, placing them l 
he Eg d disposed of theirs for three 
irs ‘ During the Roman period, how- 
\ } ! l 1 sts Db y, som innovations had 
iced in the | ceremol . which are curiously 





characteristic of the acute and enterprising, but not very 
spiritually-minded, Greek. The old mummy-cases were 
generally portraits, the figure, bearing the form and features 
of the deceased, being shown as calmly reposing, awaiting the 
termination of the tive-thousand-year probation allotted to 
the souls of men. Repose was not much to the Greek taste, 
and, in the course of centuries, the Grecian colonists, in adopt- 
ing the Egyptian eschatology, modified its expression in their 
mummy-cases by representing the figure as starting into life, 
and half-risen from its couch. As time went on, the intelli- 
gence and foresight of the race suggested ways ol economizing 
in the manufacture of these costly envelopes of mortality, and, 
at the time to which the Louvre busts belong, the mummy- 
cases were made in quantities, richly ornamented, but without 
a head, or any other distinguishing individual characteristic. 
By means of this improvement, the friends of a deceased person 
could select “from stock” a mummy-case of whatever style 
suited their purse, and have it individualized later, by adding 
the head ; and, for this purpose, portrait heads in plaster were 
made and colored to order, which would fit the ready-made 
part of the mummy-case, thus saving a considerable expense. 
The Louvre heads, it appears, are objects of this sort; and, 
while they hardly represent a very elevated form of art, they 
give a curious illustration of the skill of what may be called 
the manufacturing undertakers of the period. 


/ MARCEL DALY, in La Semaine des Construct urs, 
MM. makes the surprising assertion that tubercular consump- 
tion may be transmitted from one subject to another by 
means of the bites of insects. He quotes trom a Cét rtain Dr. 
Dews vre, who describes a case where two children died ol 
consumption, one after the other. At the time of the death 
After the first 


death, the room which the patient had occupied was thoroughly 


of the first, the other was pe rfectly healthy. 
disinfected, as were also the sheets, blankets and mattresses ol 
the bed, but not the bed itself. The younger child was then 
allowed to occupy the room, and soon afterwards showed 
symptoms of tuberculosis, which increased until their progress 
was terminated by his death. Dr. Dewevre, who attended the 
younger child, observed that it was badly bitten by bugs, and 
learned that for five years the room had been infe sted with 
them. Suspecting that they might possibly have been the 
means ot convey ing the contagion, Dr. Dewevre captured some 
of the insects, and used them to inoculate guinea-pigs, which 
Although 


this « Xp riment stands, so far, alone, and its results can hardly 


becam« tuberculous soon after the inoculation. 


be conside red more than indications, they are nevertheless 
important. It has long been believed that the worst forms of 
malarial fever are communicated by mosquitoes, which infuse 
into the circulation bacterial poison brought from the swamps 
in which the mosquitoes breed, and it does not seem at all 
impossible that the ferment of tuberculosis may be transmitted 


M. Marcel Daly thinks that the moral to 


1 
In the same way. 


be drawn from this re flection is that clean houses are salter 


to ve in than dirty ind infested ones, and he says, what is 
undoubtedly true, that if there were a general public demand 
: : I 


or houses in which vermin could not, and would not live 


ircl tects would have ho dithieulty In supplyin 


, 


the m. 


’ 


lave not much sentiment to waste on historical 


Te ho | are some people in France, as well as here 
“ae who ] 
a hull 


° , ‘ . ° 
need, occasionally, to be torcibly 


nents, and who 
reminded that other people care ior things which do not 
interest them. ‘lwo or three weeks ago, word was sent to the 
Minister of Public Instruction. in Paris, that the Bisho 
Verdun had laid out a new church on the site of the ch pel 


i 
uging to the castle of Vaucouleurs, where Joan of Are. 


iring her visits to the cas to entreat from Robert de 
Baudricourt, the governor, an escort and introduction to the 


Dauphin, was accustomed to pray, and commune with her 


M. Simeon Luce, w! 


nose name deserves to be 


remembered for his energy in the good cause, assumed th 
] 


burden of representing the community in its Opposition to 
he Bishop’ ly . 1 just aS” & A 

D SHOP s scheme, and, jus is i) workmen were actually 
to make room 
sishop’s basilica, a decision was given in his favor, 


engaged In tearing down the little old chapel, 
> 


for th} 


and an order sent by tele sraph to the Mayor of Vaucouleurs, 
directing him to have the work of demolition suspended, as 
: 


the chapel had been taken under the protection of the State 


as a “monument historique.” 
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FOUNTAINS.' — I. 
\ VILE word fountain 


“i* almost a 
spring; 


synonym ol 
v5 it is applicable 
to any water issuing trom 
the ground. By extension, 
it was used first to desig- 
nate the natural or artificial 
basin surrounding the 
spring, and then later was 
made to apply to the en- 
architectural or 
sculptural ornaments em- 


- . 
sembie ot 


ployed to decorate it. 

There is a wonderful 
variety of dispositions and 
arrangements exhibited in 
fountains. Among them 
may be noted: erotto toun- 
tains, reached by descend- 
those 
as a buffet or porch, built 





ing steps; fivuring 
Fountain at Lectoure (Gers, France), 
against a wall or across a 

‘ ; ‘ : ; 
corner; pyramids (that is, composed of basins placed one above 
another); those in recesses, niches, demi-lunes, spouting or 
i All these call for no 


: springs, with satyrs, statuary, ete. 
It should be added that, when a fountain 


further description. 
assumes grand proportions or a monumental character, it is 
usually termed a chdteau d’eau. 
fountain of ‘Trevi 


Such, for example, is the 
at Rome. 

It is very difficult to find a satisfactory basis for the classi- 
the different 
Quincy attempts to rank 


fication of kinds of fountains. Quatremere de 


them 
mixed ; that is, participating of both arts at once. 


as architectural, sculptural or 
This seems 
to us a worthless division, for we know of no example in which 


architecture does not play a part; we should, therefore, have 


to set them all down as mixed. 


A fountain may serve two ends: first, it may furnish a com- 


fortable water-supply for households in such quarters of a town 


r— = 





distr 


as have no domiciliary pressure ; 


secondly. 
it mav contribute to the adornment of cities, courts or gardens. 


Sometim« s both obje cts are attained at once, but this is rare. 


1 From the French of Léon Benouville, in Planat’s Encyclopédie de l’ Architect- 


ure et de la Construction. 











In fact, as it takes a hare to make a civet, so, to construct an 


ornamental fountain, it ré quires water, an abundance of water, 
spouting, rebounding, springing into the air, and falling back in 
sheets. It a 


should be 


decorative fountain made a supply 
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Fig I ntain at P pe 
{ miteal at tl} tir +} Ire) 1A vv? } rift 
fountain at the same time, the drops « vater blown about by 
| 1° 4 - a } .. a 1] ] ] 
the sligh est breeze and irried to a distance would surely be- 
sprinkle the housekeepers who came to draw wate! ere, 


lor this reason, pretty water effects ar seldom sought in 


supply fountains, and the water is usually allowed to flow out 
in a slender stream that can be t in a pail or jug, 


caught easily in 


ise the term employed by the over-refined, who 


decline to call a bucket a bucket speaking of antique 


things Instead of falling into a basin, the stream sometimes 
flow l oO a stone rou h n wh h the Val ves el can b 
immersed to fill 1 

When art is applied purely to the decoration of fountains o 
] ’ } ’ tal 9 for chink ' { ¢ i. 
he isefu ( it takes a form which seems to us to admi 
much more read of criticism and analysis. On the othe 

bean 

he be 
F on 


, & t 2 fe 
2 | ™ Fe 
Bae = : i 

ce as i hs a 
i eas ‘e T 
a | | | = 
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Fig. 5. 1 , Lions, ¢ f the Lions i1 Alhambra, Granada 
hand, criticism becomes impossible in the presence of one of 


those decorative erec whose only purpose is to he decora- 


tive; It is beautiful or ugly; it Is a success or a failure, that 
is all. 
In Greece, fountains were prob bly merely reservoirs, out 
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f of which the water flowed through a sufficient number of 
, orifices. We can imavine that these reservoirs admitted of 
i every possibli V iriety ot embellishment. As is often the case 
4) in mountainous countries, the water may have filled a secon- 


dary basin also, which served as a laundry; and, again, this 


reservoir, well and laundry may have constituted 


7 il) mportant structure, 





la roofed in or surrounded 
J ’ . 
¥ by porticos. Certain of 
;* the Etruscan vases point 


oO this con Isilon. rhe 


fountain of Lectoure, re- 
1 I | ced ] l, 























produ inh lvure is 
ened in iwccordance 
W this primitive plan, 
: he ugh t belongs to 
} thirteenth century. 
| W het mnder Paul V, 
(rlovann F o i i 
' brother of Domenico 
repaired the old uyue- 
du of Tra ind con- 
nected variou othe! 
4 spl es with he 
i te ninus, 
li! iting point 
| Rome Acqua 
. Paola (Fig. 2 which 
forn e ver fos 
the 3 ) m supply 
I} é produced by 
: the ¢ m masses oO 
: ite! lischa re here is 
I : ) hey sLWItThStanad 
' / ny tl 1 inate pro- 
: - monu 
I us \ 
exace- 
cy i | i 5 ( 
ihe ‘ 0 e on very 
in L} 
fountain of ‘Tr marks, 
ke tl precedit the 
: in aqueduct 
: b I \ jua \ rine Wie 
it because they ar 
he ‘ ire 
d i e from 
Greek 1 ind Fig. 4. 1 : ls Court 
: ! ituls I ime iis 
: | ible in struct is in that of the small fountain 
; it Li ire ( » above 
[The Roma 3 : » have been the first to iugurate a 
it em of v listribution, properly so-called. It is a well- 
: k Vr tia it I pite ¢ he ru dl condition of certain of 
hi the old aqueducts and the complete ibandonment of some of 
: ndu Rome still has an enormous water-supply, reach- 
ti y 1,000 litre i Vy per capita. This is il] brought bv such 
i of the ar t aqueducts as have not been allowed to fall into 
t decay. If Pliny’s testimony can be relied upon, old Rome 
i possessed more that ne hundred spouting fountains, and 
: nearly four hur y , ; and drinking-troughs. 
| [t was impossible that th Romans should fail to take 
Ty) ulvantage of the waters, which they knew so well how to cap- 
i} ture and conduct, for 
ti : ornamental purposes ; 
; 4 that they heightened 
: — d the effect produced by 
, qf x the use of sculptures 
SS . is shown by the 
. a ISS, familiar figure of the 
ii JS child with the goose, 
; LSTA ANS but we have no pre- 
, $ cise information as to 
the workings of their 
| ™" ; a ee public fountains. On 
the other hand, the 
ivations of P mi pe i have f irnished ac urate data respecting 
I onst! nh OF private fountains. We give (Fig. Oo) a 
4 founta rom the atrium of the so-called House with the Large 
Ba rhe water mus have flowed from the shell in the 











child’s hand into the basin, and thence into the impluvium; 
a stream doubtless emerged from the lion’s head on the 
pediment at the child’s right, from which vases could be filled. 
We cite, likewise, another Pompeiian example from the so- 
called House of the Great 
the water 


Fountain; it is a niche fountain: 
issued from a mask and fell into a basin. The 
interior of the niche is 
enriched with mosaics. 
With th 


tioned group let us con- 


above-men- 


nect certain others 
closely related to them 
in the purpose which 


they serve, namely, foun- 
intended to 
an inner court, as for in- 


tains cool 
stance, the pretty one in 
the court of the Palazzo 
Vecchio at 
(Fig. 4), 
Vasari, 
statue by 
The 


Lions in 


Florence 
designed by 
bronze 
Verocchio. 
fountain of the 
the Alhambra 
was destined to the 
end; it is, 


with a 


sume 
as it were, an 


atrium fountain on a 


vaster scale (Fig. 5). 


It is perhaps mixing 
sacred and protane 
Pe Te il aia but we 


things, should 


like to remark here that 
the object of the lavabos 
in the cloisters was to 
impart coolness to them 
while at the same time 


the de- 


mands of cleanliness 


ministe ring to 
however, as wert 
beneath 
speeial little structures, 
‘I horonet (Var.) 


Fontenay. they 


often stationed 


as at 
and at 
may be differentiated 
from atrium fountains. 


dle- 


signed to furnish water to 


Supply fountains 


the inhabitants of a city, 

the Palazzo ; ll: : 
a dwelling, 
comprise a spout from 

which the stream issues and a receptacle where the water col- 
lects and in which a bucket can be plunged to be filled. Very 
primitive fountains made up of three juxtaposited troughs are 
often encountered in mountainous regions: the first receives 
the water in all 


} 
always 


its purity, the overflow from this falls into a 
second which serves for a wate ring-place, and the waste from 
the latter supplies a laundry. 


of these 


Figure 6 gives a section of one 
Each trough is provided with 
means for emptying it; the one designed for drinking-wate1 


crude arrangements. 





| ea | 
a 


intair 


at Civita Castellana. 
has two iron bars in it, beneath the spout, on which the jug or 
to fill. 


simile of 


pitcher can be set 
Figure 7 isa fa a sketch made at ( 


Per¢ ier. 


‘ivith Caste B 
liana, DY 
ontinued.) 


LIGHTING of the giganti 


rHE Lisperty Sratrvug. — The fac¢ gig 
of Liberty in New York Harbor is thought not to be sufficiently distinct 
at night, and a proposal is made to put an are lamp with a reflector to 
throw the light on the features of the statue. Two 100-candle power 


1 on each of the 25 rays of the 


statue 


incandescent lamps are also to be plac 
coronet. — Inventions 


I 
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SOME SOUTHERN CAPITOLS.' — IV. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


} | 






RI Warp eae mets 
wi ‘Lena 








1 the City of Columbia, in which the State of South | 


} 


hern Capitols, in that it is neither altogether an | 


VAPHE edifice in the Ci a, i cl ate of Sout! 
2% Carolina transacts its official business, is somewhat unique | 
among Sout i 
1? 


ante-bellum structure made to do service until an advance in pop- 
ilar taste demanded a better, nor does it wl y represent a post | 
bellum renaissance. Yet it is partly both of these. The building 
wa 1 fact, begun in 1849 upon a design fully abreast of the best | 
architectural taste of that period in this country, and the work ri 
cently done upon its interior is in a lance with modern architect- } 
ural ideas though carefully avoiding all ( cruity with the origi- | 


l l 
nal design. Thus the State House of South Carolina reflects the 


period 
all. 





t} D ospel us period before the war: th 


and the decade succeeding the war which Southerners genet 


illy hold to have been worse than the war itself its consequences ; 
und the post bellum recuperation which has just now reached its 
zenith 

When the building was designed by the architect John R. Niern 
sée, it was estimated that it could be erected at a cost of from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000. Ten years of energetic labor and the ex 
penditure of $1,100,000 brought it nearly to « yn. Then tl 


clouds 


was ne 





of war gathered with such rapidity that a suspension of work 


cessitated 


‘ly in 1865, Gen. Sherman and his army arrived before Col 


um! ‘on his famous “ March to the Sea.” The « ty was formally 
surrendered to the Federal troops on February 17, and promptly 
burned to the ground. The substantial granite walls (from six to 
seven feet thick) of the nearly completed State-house failed to suc- 
cumb and remained over-looking the blackened ruins of the once 
fair city of Columbia after the departure of the Federal troops. But 
building materials, valued at $120,000, were found stored in sheds on 


the grounds and these the soldiers proceeded to destroy. They con 








sisted p ipally of marble columns, sculptured capitals, marble pave 
ments ircases ete., and included a colossal group of statuary de 
signed and executed by Henry Kirk Brown, for the pediment. The 
only salvage secured out of these finished materials was a quantity of 
Tennessee marble, badly defaced and no longer fit for the purposes 
for which it was first intended, but subsequently used at the sugges- 
tions of economy for the interior ornamentation of the State Library. 

The b lilding was left in such a condition that it could be oce Ipic d 
and used for State purposes, und it was thus used for twenty-one 
vears. It witnessed some exciting scenes during the period of State 
reconstruction. 

In 1886 it was estimated that $800,000 would complete the build- 
ing according to the original plan, and it was decided to provide the 
necessary amount by a system of yearly appropriations. Mr. Niern- 
sée was conseq iently directed to proceed with the wo He died 
soon afterwards and was succeeded by his son, who has carried on 
the work thus far at an expenditure of less than half the estimated 
sum. 

The building occupies a dominant site in the city. The grounds 
include two entire blocks, approached by broad avenues, and afford- 
ing ample opportunities for landscape gardening which have been 
duly embraced. The severity of the two stories and high basement 
of the main building is relieved by an ample Greek portico, reached 
by a broad flight of steps in two terraces; and by a graceful tower 
surmounted by a lantern and short spire. Corinthian columns are 
ised in the portico and tower 

At the demands of economy the Italian and Tennessee marbles 
intended to be used for ¢ rnamentation throughout the interior were 


replac 


ed bv less expensive materials, but such as were more in 
5 


; : 
accordance with modern taste and were calculated to produce better 


effects. 


which 


Con 


| 
For example, the room devoted to the State Library upon 
considerable architectural taste has been expended with 


tinued from No, 839, page 69. 





admirable results, is floored with “ Creole’ and “ Kennesaw” (dark 
and light) Georgia marbles laid alternately in diagonal lines. The 
woodwork is of dark San Domingo mahogany relieved by the lighter 
colored mahogany of Mexico. The balconies or galleries and spiral 
staircases are of wrought-iron in medieval German design, relieved 
by ornaments in oxidized-silver. The panelled ceiling is of iron 
decorated with colors. 

The House of Representatives and Senate Chamber ; the various 
lobbies and committee-rooms ; the Supreme Court-room and the sev 
eral offices are similarly treated and with like results. 

Probably of the greatest architectural interest are the ten groined 
vaults in the main corridor of the building connecting the House of 
Representatives with the Senate Chamber. ‘The execution of vaults 
of this character suggests a difficulty to be met with in the South, 
and also the way in which they have been overcome in one instance 
at least. Mr. Niernsée was unable to find, within the State, masons 
killed in this « 


sk] 


lass of construction. He very wisely determined that 
the work should be done by resident workmen, and to carry 
letermination he selected the requisite number of workmen from the 
best masons to be found in the State and proceeded to instruct them 


in the work re 1uired of them. As the result of 
“trade school,” these groined vaults have been very succes 
constructed. 


The most modern ideas regarding sanita 











ion, ventilation and light 


ing have been adopted, and altogether the State of South Carolina 
not only has a State building of which to be proud but one suflicient 


to meet all her r iirements for many years to come 
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* ARCHITECTURE AN ART OR A PROFESSION. 
G/ ATTEMPT TO RAISE THE GRADE OF 
> FELLOWSHIPS IN THE R. I. B. A. EFFECT 
f OF SANITARY REGULATIONS ON THE 
"| ’ 4 DEATH-—-RATE IN ENGLAND THE MUNI 
\ | 9 CIPILIZATION OF} LONDON. — THE CITY 

ye tt 4 AS AN EMPLOYER OF LABOR 

hires ) 

r ay } \ yHE near approa h of the commencement 
\ 2 °s il Yt of the sessions of the architectural sox it 
¥ | i " vie? \ : ties, has been the signal for the enewal 
te 2 ’ of the discussion on the question of what an 
architect’s work really is. It is a little diffi 
cult to explain very clearly the precise nature of this singular dis- 
pute, which causes such keen discussion here and which has pract 
cally divided the profession into two camps. The division may, | 


think, be ascribed to a reaction against the practice which has 
ween followed to a considerable extent of regarding 
; “ep 4 





» as a pure business to be followed simply for the idea of 

elihood Chere are many practitioners in England of 
this type. They are men more of a commercial than an artisti 
temperament. ‘Their work is of a diverse character. They mak« 
plans of party-walls, and are almost as familiar with the ex mplicated 
questions of ancient lights as solicitors themselves. They attend 
courts and arbitratio1 give evidence. They have no insur- 





" . a ° 
mountable objection ’y lay out building 


x valuations. Ihe 


estates and when buildin is to design, they do 


' 

%t pretend to lay claim to any surpassing artistic power in their 
method of treatment If it answers its purpose, and is a success 
commercially, they are satisfied; they are men who rarely h: time 


to draw themselves with their own hands, and ocx 


tSIOI i SCOCK 





temporary assistance of a junior colleague to assist them i 


together the front elevation.” On these lines they find architecture 


a fairly renumerative profession and are content to go along in their 
own way, feeling that their practice is administered in a very 


business-like way, and at the end of the year their fees and retainers 


amount to a respectable total. While this sort of thing has been 


going on for y« ars, there has been steadily growing ip a new school 
of architects of quite a different type. These men have been nick 
vamed “art architects,” not altogether as a term of praise, by their 
commercially-minded brethren. They start with the doctrine that 
they are artists, and design and mould a building much in the same 
way as a modeller his clay. With them art is everything. Unless 
a man can with his own head design, and with his own hands draw 
his design, and unless the result of both operations is in their opinion 


artistic, they go so far as to deny him the title of architect altocether 





Chey will have nothing to do with valuations, ancient lights, party- 
walls and a host of similar renumerative semi-legal questions which 
their commercially-minded colleagues indulge in. They are matters 
for surveyors, and take up their time unnecs ily, they are too 
occupied in considering the details of thei g » gue) 
matters, and if artists and the educated pt the ‘ 
that is all they want. Many of these men are in a ently 
independent position to enable them to follow this poli without 
detriment to themselves, but some are s ificing ¢ rh t 





prefer to remain comparatively poor, than to undertake work that 
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they, rightly or wrongly, consider calculated to stifle artistic feeling | the earlier records. Even, however, allowing for a certain amount 





| derogatory to the art which they practice. 

This isa short attempt at an explanation of the struggle which 
he name of ‘an art or a profession,” and I hope will 
enable you to estimate pretty fairly the intensity of feeling with which 
the two sides are animated. So Jong as the Memorialists (as the 


goes under 


architects’ are known, from a memorial they addressed to 


Institute) were content to occupy their own position and go 
eir own way, the other party satisfied themselves by rather laugh- 
it them, but otherwise leaving them alone. Latterly, however, 


ese men have taken a more aggressive course. You will remember 


divisions they caused in the Architectural Association by their 
fusal to tak ut in its work, except on certain terms, and also, 
probably, the they adopted in the Institute, of black-balling 


hose candidates for the Fellowship whose buildings did not reach 
iat standard of artistic merit they felt to be necessary, and their 


ywwer and infl een ) generally extending. The younger 
men, as a rule, take t r side, and they must, I think, be now 
reckoned with as a distir party who, if mot in a position to dictate 
terms, must | sidered in any important movement that is con- 
ten ited. ] nmediate juestion is the Institute Fellowship 
The ntin | balling led to a counter-move, substituting show 
hands f ballot-voting, subject to a general appeal by voting- 
pap ind as this was felt to make the entrance to the Fellowship 
too easy eV by the moderate men, having regard to the non-neces- 
f candidates f Fellowship to pass examination, the whole 

1 of qualification for Fellowship was referred to the Council 

rT wtle Institute for consideration Thus the qualifications which 
vyovern entra to the highest grade of membership of our recog- 
lL prote mal body, are at the present time an open question 

ind naturally have | ne a very fr uitful subject of disp ite. The 


. 
examination party wish to estrict the recruiting ol! Fellows to the 


inks of the A iates, while some even go so far as to talk of 
Bt zupat examination for F¢ llowship. The “ Memorial- 
sts,”’ on the « lo not plac h value upon examinations and 
they a \ r that tl i »w the Institute should be made 





the Royal Academy, and that 


indidate ,ould in all eases have to submit drawings and photo- 
graphs of the executed designs and then after these have been 

1 rv all, submit then es to the ordeal of election by the 
members of the s y. There is an animated correspondence now 
proceeding in t imns of the Bu r and there will probably be 
a md ce | juestion during the next month or so. 

\ most interes ng comparison of the sanitary state of the England 
of to-day and the England of two centuries ago was made by Sir 
Charles Cameron, the President of the Sanitary Congress, which 
has just npleted its deliberations at Portsmouth. After recording 
te] ry ste h i us Sanitary enactments which have been passed 
by Parliament ing the past fifty years, the President went on 

uilvze the growth « the sanitary movement, showing the 
emarkable effects that ha n produced by the increased sanitary 

u f rece nes. Up to 1700, the President seemed to imply 

ntific sanitation was unknown. From 1700 to 1780 the death- 
rate in London was so high that population stagnated. In the 
i ne yea 4 int ered 665,200 and in the latte year 

LD 3p h lt hs wert n the ratio of about 
p ) pe ving | s, reduced to a convenient basis for 
yuparison amo s to a death-rate of 33.5 pel 1,000 persons living, 
a te of mortality which would go far nowadays to ensure any 
part ir area being condemned as insanitary, and needing the 
1 i 1 of the H ing of the Working Classes Act. By 1801 
the population had crept up to 777,000, and the death-rate had 
fallen to 28.3 pe Ile described this great improvement more 
t wth of popular knowledge upon matters concerning the 
rf ithe tha t Sanitary legislation, and pointed 
( at when those entrusted with the conduct of public affairs 
ime aware how much the health of the pe ople was affected by 
ul water, by foul emanat s from cesspools, and by a too great 
lensity of population, they gan to secure supplies of pure water, 
) $ wt | ira ind street and house-sewers, to 
emov { hh svste i nl 
the prom ition i 
u ot laws t e st ind un \ 
sense was the or motive W which impelled Sanitary reforms in 
I lon and ew t Chat this was a potent force was shown by 
tations from Rickman’s Report to Parliament on the census 
S11, in w h were given the following estimates of the death- 
ra Kngland 
It 5 iths sons iving. 
LSOU 2 


If these estimates could be taken as reliable, Sir Charles felt that 
th great improvement in pu health took place in the latter part 
f the eighteent nd in the earlier part of the nineteenth centuries, 
1 during the subsequent fifty years no further appreciable advance 
was made, indeed Dr. Newsholme has given the death-rate for 1838-— 


854 as 23.28 for males and 21.65 for females, showing an increase on 





figures his increase is certainly unexpected and is 


ily to be a inted fo ‘ rt 








of defective registration, the period between 1810 and 1860 does 
seem to have been one of comparative stagnation. Various reasons 
have been ascribed for this interruption in the results to be looked 
for during a period of constantly increasing vigilance, but Sir Charles 
was probably not far from the truth when he ascribed the apparent 
stagnation to the tendency during the earlier half of the present cen- 
tury on the part of the populace to gather together in large centres 
of population. It is obvious that the dweller in a large city is more 
liable to the attacks of disease and phy sically not so well able to 
withstand them as his fellow-dweller in the country, living in pure 
air and strengthened by-continual exercise, and this continued accre- 
tion of large masses of men in a limited area, cannot fail to exercise 
a maleficent influence over individual sanitary effort. Sir Charles 
indeed reflected with satisfaction upon the fact, that, although the 
towns of England were increasing in population at the rate of from 
200,000 to 300,000 annually, the death-rate of the whole country had 
not sensibly increased. In 1872 one of the first determined efforts 
in the direction of collective and compulsory sanitation culminated 
with the enactment of the Public Health Act of that date, which was 
amended and improved in 1875, and the subsequent improvements in 
the public health may reasonably be attributed to the operation of 
this act. In this connection the following statistics are interesting. 


DEATH-RATE PER 1,000. 


Period. Males. Females. Total. 


1841-70 23.3 1.5 22.4 
1871-75 23.3 20.7 22.0 
1876-80 22.1 19.5 20.8 
1881-85 20.5 18.3 19.4 

. 1886-90 20.0 17.8 18.9 
1891 21.5 19.0 20.2 


Thus, with the exception of last year, which was distinctly an un- 
healthy year, a uniform diminution in the national death-rate can be 
traced for the past fifty years and this is the more remarkable 
when the statistics given by Sir Charles as to the large proportion of 
the persons who dwellin towns is taken into consideration. In 1892, 
18,931,070 persons lived in towns and 10,472,276 in the country, mak- 
¢ a total of 29,403,346. 

Ihe statistics with regard to London afford g 
couragement. During the ten years ended in 1850 the mean annual 
death rate in the metropolis was 24.8; in 1851-60 it was 23.4 and in 
1861-70 it was 24.1. During these thirty years there was no marked 
improvement in the sanitary state of London; now comes the period 
of sanitary activity. In the decade of 1871-80 the death-rate fell 
to 22.5, in the subsequent ten years it further declined to 20.5 or 4.3 
below the rate for 1841-50. A striking illustration of this was made 
when it was stated that if the death-rate in greater London had been 
as high during the years 1881-90 as in the period 1841-50 nearly 
50,000 more deaths would have taken place. It should be noted 
that while the death-rate of London has been dec lining, the popula- 
tion of the great city has been increasing and concentrating. In 
1841 the density of its population was moderate. i. ¢., 25 persons per 
acre, but in 1891 there were 56.5 persons per acre. ‘The Congress 
was very well attended and much interest was taken in the proceed- 
ings by the general public, which is a very gratifying incident. Va- 
rious questions of sanitary law and its administration were fully 
described at the several sectional meetings, and the Congress was 
generally considered to have been a great success. 

The municipalization of London is proceeding apace. On October 
, the London County Council decided to add over nineteen miles of 
tramways to the property of the citizens of London. The proposal 
was opposed at first upon the ground that the arbitrator had not 
given his award in the case now before him, and consequently the 


reat scope for en- 


Council were taking a leap in the dark, and secandly, when purchase 
ippeared inevitable, the moderates desired to insert a clause that the 
Council, if they purchased the lines, would not seek to work them. 
Both amendments were, however, defeated and the Council decided 
to purchase these tramways by a majority of 68. In the course of 
the discussion, John Burns expressed his desire to establish a univer- 
sal penny fare throughout London after the municipality had pur- 
chased all the trams. The next step is perhaps even a more important 
one, as it involves a departure in policy not yet attempted by any- 
body controlling works of great magnitude. It has been found for 
some time that the tenders received for public works have consider- 
ably exceeded the estimates submitted by the Council’s officers. In 
a recent case of the construction of a new sewer the tenders were as 
much as 60 per cent above the engineer’s estimate, and the Council 
thereupon decided to dispense with the contractor altogether and do 
its work itself, employing its own men and buying its own materials. 
A similar proposal is now being made in connection with the con- 
struction of a large block of dwellings for the working classes at 
Blackwall, and if this policy is proceeded with, the Council will 
shortly be in-the position of large employers of labor and subject to 
all the difficulties to which large capitalists are liable at the present 
time. It is a dangerous ground and opens up a vista of difficult pos- 
sible complications. At the same time I should be sorry to say that 


4 certain amount of inaccuracy in | the experiment is not worth the trial. Sir Thomas Farrar, in an 
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where ily compensati neglected state is that the | perfervid enthusiasm; but, though it cannot be measured by these 
leaners » have he best pictures in the Acca- | romantic standards, it must nevertheless claim for this Ayrshire 
demia cannot cet atit. Tl Pietro di Castello, the original ineer the honor of being enrolled amongst the heroes and the 
uthedral ( Vi te wret ind does not keep | great men of Scotland. One of the benefactors of mankind, the 
the we rhe 0 ssued an order of the most | world, his fellow-countrymen included, forgets how much it owes to 
mp é act at s in the churches wer » be | the inventive genius of Murdoch. It is not easy, however, to realize 
ey Li istodians might make the | the change that was produced with the inauguration of gas-light. 
exh then fees, and that no custodian | The lighting of the streets is now so well done that people can walk 
| \ to t Council has taken no step | abroad by night with as much confidence as by day; but before the 
e obe ngle cas introduction of gas, honest men were afraid to trust themselves out 
] yO is a most iminous 1 stration of doors in the large towns after lark. F yur centuries ago the 
of ( ee arches of the facade which | citizens of London, with a view of making the streets safe, wer 
we ) tl R i ‘ imstances of historical | enjoined to “hang a lantern, lichted with a fresh and whole candle, 
re \ email nce, were an obstacle to its | nightly outside their houses,” and so sensible were the people of th: 
at as " f them was opposed by all the necessity for more light that men bequeathed money to be applied 
s of old Vi ea nst history, apart from the | for all time coming to the illumination of some tl yroughfare namé 
de ed u rhe fight was hot | in their wills. But, notwithstanding public regulations and private 
ver it. t \ ir x t t to be received fts, the prowling thief and the lurking assassin had command of 
us the 1 Ve the streets after nightfall, and in Queen Anne's time a tax for light- 
t nar shed a g was imposed, and oil lamps superseded the miserable rush 
| f Cou ved t candles. This was a vast improvement, and for his safety the 
{ ' W pedestrian was warned not to venture into dark | oads, but to 
et 1, the 
. ut had 1 “Keep the public streets, where oily rays, 
a ' i lai Shot from the crystal lamp, o’erspread the ways 
ulled I V 
Vee Still feeble oil lamps and de \ 
’ ‘ poor protection, for the “oily ) 
‘ h lit more than make the dar ' 
pom . r nfl t events. “I smell you l] 
“- - : nm ns, also, a review of | a8 they are passing along é ( t 
the f ‘ = —reversed the decision, | robberies were the ordinary events of the night ‘Ss was th 
and th wa former position. exception to the course of atrocity, for which the vernment 
Italians ai é en ov isms of their way of applied no re medy but to hang. [he streets were ed with 
inont times ve voluble in their | tumultuous vagabonds, and the drowsy guardians of the night suffered 
. ke ws that they do not appreciate every abomination to go on in lawless vigor, happy if their sleey 
’ , al ( f, the Venetian were undisturbed by the midnight row of the drunk: nra ; 
j nD a an undeniable proof of the Such was the state of matters in the large towns when Murdoch 
su ‘ . Government and the utter in- | Was devising a method of applying coal gas to a pra : se 
pro them. We have th Long before his time an illuminating gas had beer s t 
KF ’ | + Ti . t as a café, the finest M loch that the credit of tre iting tl ! very I is a 1 
V ir } lin danger of lagratio to amusement, but as a th ng that « uid be ttoa t use t nes 
t] ' storat Py 1 by only ss de It was at Redruth, in Cornwall, that he made his first exy nents 
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Watt & Boulton, at Birmingham, | there continued his experi- 
ments, and in the general illun 1 of 1802, in é it f the 
Pea of Amiens “he wrapped the wl front t] ‘ la 
) =a . Sindh > 
flaming flood of gas, dazzling and delighting the ition of Bi 
, a | , ’ . : * 
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Humph Davy ridiculed the idea of lig ¢ towns with cas, and 
asked one of the promoters of the company if it were intended to 
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he most vivid description which we have of the difficulties whic] 
the legislature presente 1 to the introductior f - ht y is that 
given by Harriet Martineau. “The Original Gas Compa ’ she 
proceeds, “whose example was followed. n y all 
England, but the whole civilized world, were first | l 
treated rliament as rapacious monopolists intent upon the rui 
of established industry. The adventurers in gas-light did 1 ror 
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Bad as was the passage of the vans to the general inhabi- 
tants, it was ten times worse for those living in the streets leading to 
Holt Town, where there were situated the works in which the refuse 
was converted into manure. Here a continual traffic was maintained, 
g one might meet a string 


coming and going, and in the early mornin 
. . 


of hal 
who went to work before breakfast such an experience was specially 
painful: the mechanic pulled with redoubled vigor at his pipe, and 
the mill-cirl covered her mouth and nose with her shawl until the foul 
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tied in the depot In 3] ibout the folly and 
wickedness of discharging sewage into the sea, no one seems very 
anxious to obtain excreta, even when they n be delivered unmixed 
with the enorm quantity of water wl i ns the bulk of ordin 
iry sewage In 1886 Manchester obtained a large piece of 1 at 
Carrington Moss for the disposal of its night soil, and ha onveyed 
there many thousands of tons But that out! s now becoming in 
sufficient, for two reasons. First, its capacity { receiving manure 
crows less as itis reclaimed, and broug ito a high state of cultiva 
| tion; and, second, t umount of refuse has suddenly increased 
| the i lusion Manchester of the outlying townships yt Gorton, 


Openshaw, and Newt lieath. For some reason it is felt to be in 


t h) . t r } f ' 
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Accession of new territory put the Health Committee into a pre 
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NEW LAW COURTS, MADRAS, INDIA. 


Our illustration shows the New Law Courts, Madras, as seen 
from the northeast angle. Our picture is too small to show the 
whole extent of this large building, but it will give our readers a very 
-ood idea of its style and architecture. ‘The front and a portion of 
he side only are shown in the view.’ It will be observed that the 

yt is a good deal broken, projected and recessed, and the archi- 

tural forms used in the projections are different to those in the 
ecesses. The projections form the courts and are faced with large 
hes which extend from floor to ceiling, letting in a flood of light 
ind air into the whole of the courts. 1 hey are borrowed from the 
lesigns of the Pathan buildings of the fifteenth century, where they 
were used in domed mosques and were intended to throw light into 
the highest recesses of the domes, and show their beautiful orna- 
nents, as well as to light the other parts of the main hall of the 
nosques. ‘The adaptation of the same idea was first introduced by 
Mr. Chisholm into Madras in the designs of the Revenue Board and 
Post-oflice buildings, where, as in the Law Courts, they give grace 
ind grandeur to the design, as well as allow of thorough and com- 
plete ventilation. ‘The recesses consist of a series of small colon- 
nades and arches of stone, or dressed with stone, running up in three 
stories, each story differing from the one below it. ‘The effect is 
emarkably fine, and in marked contrast with the large arches in the 
projections. ‘The sides of the projection are flanked with towers, 
which add greatly to their grandeur and make the contrast between 
the projections and recesses still more marked and pleasing. The 
small portion of the side view shown in the picture adds another 
variety to the architecture. Here the colonnades and arches run 
through only two stories in front, the third story being thrown 
slightly back, the roof from front to back going up in a series of 
roken steps. The effect of this, though not so grand as the large 
arches extending up to the full height of the building, is very pretty, 
he broken roofs showing very pleasing roof architecture. There is 
a chasteness and subdued beauty about this portion of the design, 
which forces one to linger longer about it than in the purely grander 
sections. And thus, if one went right round this immense pile, 
which our illustration cannot show, there is marked change and 
variety, interest, grandeur or beauty, in every different part, all dif- 
fering, yet all pleasing —a sort of unity in variety, where nothing 
palls and all makes up one unanimous whole. 

I'he ground plan was made by Mr. Brassington, and he has shown 
great art in this, in the way he has broken and projected and re 
cessed all the faces, making many three-sided exterior open court 
yards, so necessary in a large Indian building, where the outer air 
should be in near contact with every room, and yet these same _ pro- 
ections and recesses add considerably to the architectural effect. 
The designs for the superstructure were Mr. Irwin’s. Mr. Brassing 
ton made elevations, but as he carefully avoided giving sections, and 
sections show the construction, and the construction is the real 
design, his picture elevations were discarded and fresh ones mad: 
on Mr. Brassington’s ground plan; so that the credit of most of th 
architectural superstructure belongs to Mr. Irwin. The change of 
architects was a good thing for the building, as it thus benefited by 
the ripe knowledge of two good men. . 

If the exterior architecture is fine, the interior is even still more 
pleasing, and has been a surprise to those most capable of judging 


and giving an opinion on it. A large building like this becomes his- 


torical, and ought to record the true state of industrial art in India 
when it was brought into existence. With this object in view, as 
well as to do the best for the interior of the building, nearly all th 
ndustrial arts, refined and improved, have found a place in it, to 
stand as an undying record of the capabilities of this generation. 


There are some wonders of the deep wood-carvine of the south, so 
different to the shallow surface « utting of the north The plaste rel 


of Madras has eclipsed the sculptor of the north, in the wonderful 
effects he has produced with his trowel, making his dead plaste: 
look like living stone. As the photography of the modern day has 


outdone the painter, in many departments, and yet ie artis 





by its perspective and shadows, so is the Indian pl: rer to the 
sculptor. ‘The plasterers of Madras, unlike those of Europe, do not 
use moulds for the work, but do ¢ verything with the hand, a sort of 


free hand with the trowel, instead of the pencil, which makes thei: 


work less stiff, and more graceful and natural. In the New Law 
Courts large surfaces of the plaster are worked into a variety of 
geometric and floral designs and sometimes in different co] ; 

The colored cathedral glass, introduced by Mr. Chisholm into this 
country, had a free hand in this work Not only the old men taught 
by him were employed, but a number of others, principal! VS 
were instructed on the wot <, and have produced a wealth of colored 
rlass, suc h as cannot be seen in any other building in India, and n 
very few out of it. The che upness of Indian art labor allowed of 


} 


this indulgence in art luxury. 


All the courts have extensive paintings in frescos and oils on the 
walls and ceilings, some patterns being light and chaste, and others 
dark and bold. ‘The same wealth of design characterizes the paint 
ings and frescos as was shown in the plastering and glass-work. 


Mr. Irwin introduced the more artistic forms of hand-hammered 
ironwork, and the Madras blacksmiths soon caught at it. Three 


large gangs of blacksmiths were started in sheds on the work, and 
have produced some marvels in this description of art industry. All 


the entrance gates are of hand-hammered iron, and a large screen 





measuring 104 x 17 feet has been worked in the most intricate of 
patterns. ‘This hand-hammered iron, filed and polished, cost about 
six annas a pound, whereas in a European country it would have 
cost about s1X annas an ounce. 

About three or four hundred carpenters have been employed for 
some months on the new furniture for the courts, in sheds on the 
work, and are producing quite an original cast of furniture. To- 
gether with the usual deep carvings are blended inlaid woods of 
different colors, principally dark rosewood, and ivory-like white 
cedar and satin-wood. ‘This, together with the original designs, will 
give the Madras carpenter and the Madras public a new start in 
cabinet work. In this department of work the only regret is that 
more time was not availabie for the proper s¢ asoning of the timber 
used. 

The New Law Courts mark an era of great technical advance: 
ment in South India. We have no time to enter into a discussion 
of means and causes. While educationists were talking largely about 
the advantages of technical education, and the best methods of im- 
parting it, and quarrelling amongst themselves, the engineers have 
gone quietly and succeeded in teaching it in a manner which cannot 
be mistaken. If our educationists can be less verbose, and more 


practical, the country at large will derive more profit. 
We think that too much honor cannot be shown to Mr. Irwin and 
Mr. Stephens, whose services Mr. Irwin has handsomely acknowl- 
edged, for the manner in which these large buildings have been com 
pleted. They have not only built but instructed labor, and laid th 
foundations for new industries and new departures in old ones, and 
all this, most wonderful to relate, without exceeding their estimates. 
The large tower Is shown unfinished in our plan, because the 
lamps which are to finish it have not yet been received from England. 
his plate is copied from Indian Engineering. 


VILLA AT BOISREDON, (YONNE) FRANCE. M. PAUL SEDILLE, 
ARCHITECT, PARIS, FRANCE. 
THE plate is copied from La Semaine des Construct 
THI VIRGIN ADORED BY TWO SAINTS BY COSIMO TURA, IN 


THE ROYAL MUSEUM, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Tuts illustration is copied from L’ Art 


CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY, AYR, SCOTLAND. MESSRS. CAMPBELL, 
DOUGLAS AND MORRISON, ARCHITECTS, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


luis building is now approaching completion, and from its promi 
nent situation, looking down Cathcart Street and alone the new 
bridge, does not fail to arrest attention. On the principal floor, 
which is six feet above the street level, are placed the lending 
library, general reading-room and committee-room, etc. The upper 
floor is occupied by the reference library, ladies’ reading-room, and 
the museum, or picture gallery. In the lending library there will be 
accommodation for 25,000 volumes, and in the reference library 
5.000 volumes. The basement floor is three feet below the street 
level, and is occupied by the heating chamber, book stores, work- 
tc. ‘The librarian’s house is in the north wing, on 
two floors, between the street level and the floor of the museum. 
With the exception of the reading-room, the floors are all of fireproof 
construction. The mason-work is built of red stone from the Bal- 


shop, lavatory, e 


lochmvle quarries. Inte rnally, various desc! iptions of tiles are used 


on the floors and walls. In the museum and picture gallery the prin- 
cipal part of the walls available for pictures is being constructed 
with c irved surfaces. similar to what has been found so admirable 
he new picture calleries, Dundee. The estimated cost amount a 
to £7.600, and as far as is apparent, the building will be e« mpl ted 
within the sum. ‘The memorial stone was laid by Mrs. Carnegie. 


Phis plate is copied from Luilding News. 


SCHLOSS rHEATRE, roTis, AUSTRIA. HERREN FELLNER @& 
HELMER, ARCHITECTS, VIENNA, AUSTRIA 
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DETAILS OF WOOD ARCHITECTURE AT BRUNSWICK, GERMANY 
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NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE HOLY ROOD, WATFORD 
ENGLAND. MR. J. F. BENTLEY, ARCHITECT 


VERWOOD VICARAGE, DORSETSHIRE, ENGLAND. MESSRS. ADYE & 
ADYE, ARCHITECTS. 


Tue foundation-stone of this vicarage was laid in 1890 by the late 
Archdeacon of Dorset for the present incumbent, the Rev. Claud 
Brown, M. A., and is, with a stable attached, just reaching comple- 
tion, at a cost of about «,VU0U/. lhe walls are built hollow and faced 
with red brick, with Westwood stone dressings. The roofs are 
covered with dun-colored tiles. 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 


Ine church of St. Michael’s, Derby, was oI 

1 that town recorded in the Domesday survey. The first men 
of a vicar, William de Wilne, occurs in 1170. A fifteenth-cent 
building, in a ruinous condition, existed in 1856. On August 16 in 
that vear, during the celebration of Holy Communion, the east gab 


of the six chur he 
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fell in, the officiating priest narrowly escaping by jumping the altar- 
rails) The church had to be entirely rebuilt. It was reopened 
April 16, 1857. Mr. H. Y. Stephens was the architect. It is a 
stone church, consisting of nave, aisles, chancel, with priests’ vestry 
on the north side and organ-chamber on the south. The squat 
tower stands at the west end of the south aisle. The only entrance 
is through the tower. The nave consists of four bays. Between 
the third and fourth, at the west end on either side, is a blank space 
wall about four feet wide. On these spaces it is intended to 
place mural paintings representing the Nativity and Atonement. 
Che Virgin and Child, as shown in the present number, has been 
placed on the north side. It was painted by Mr. Aveling Green in 
spirit fresco on linoleum, rolled down with a resinous substance onto 
thick sheet-zinc, nailed to the wall with a slight oak moulding round. 
This plan has many advantages. The zine behind the painting 
effectually secures it against damp. The linoleum forms a good 
surface for the spirit process, and the work can be executed in the 
studio. It can, if desired, be let into the wall flush with the surface 

he plaster. In neither case does the eye detect the difference of 
surface. The thickness of the linoleum is so slight it is not seen, 
and the work has all the appearance of having been painted on the 
original surface of the wall. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names ond addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 

UNAUTHORIZED DUPLICATION OF AN ARCHITECT'S 

DESIGN. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., October 14, 1892. 
lo THe Epirors oF THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT: -- 
Dear Sirs, —1 should like to ask your opinion in 
rights of an architect in the following case: 


regard to the 


An architect is empl ed by a real estate company to furnish 
plans and supervise construction of a cottage house, with the under- 
standing, that is, he had written a letter to the real estate company 
in reply to an inquiry, that his “ terms for plans, specifications and 
supervision would be five per cent on cost of building, but if two or 
more buildings were built from same plans and at same time, his 
price would be five per cent for one and two and one-half for each 
of the others.” After contract for building was let, the treasurer of 
the real estate company (with whom all previous business had been 
conducted), ordered another set of blue prints, saying that he wanted 
them in the office to show to prospective purchasers, and he per- 
mitted, without consent or knowledge of the architect, a man whom 
he hoped would be a purchaser of house and lot, to take the set of 
plans home with him to show to his wife. This man copied or 
caused them to be copied without the knowledge or consent of the 
architect, and built a house for himself on a lot purchased of the real 
estate company, and let the contract to the same contractor who was 
employed by the real estate co npany, and as the architect got out 
his detail drawings the contractor used them for both houses. 

Query: Can the architect recover anything for the using of his 
set of plans 4 If so, « he sue the man who surreptitiously copied 
his plans and specifications? Can he sue the real estate company 
who negligently allowed them to go out of his possession to the ben- 
efit of the man copying them, and to the injury of the architect; if so, 
in what form of action? And can the contractor be sued for using, 
without authority, the detail drawings (furnished him for one house), 
for building another ? ; 

Can you refer to any decisions in point? 

Yours truly, ee A 

Ir L. P. L. wrote the real estate company, as he says he did, in reply 
to their inquiry, saying that his terms ‘if two or more buildings were built 
from same plans and at same time’’ would be * five per cent and two and 
one-half oe ent for each of the others,’’ and the company accepted the 
terms, which they seem to have done, tac itly at least, by employing hin n with- 
out farth er discussion, it seems to us that an imp lied contract was estab- 
ished between him and the company that, if more than one house was built 
from the plans which he furnished, he should be paid for the additional! 

uses according sto the terms which he had proposed and the company had 
accepted. | nder this contra ‘t, the company had certainly no right to have 
a second house built from any design without paying the architect, nor 
could they give any one else a right which they did not possess themselves ; 
and, as it seems to us, they were responsible to the architect if his property, 
that is, his design, was stolen, either with or without their consent, while 
in their possession. On this view, the action would be against the company, 
under the contract, for compensation as agreed for the use which they 
made, or allowed, intentionally or negligently, to be made of the design. 
Whether anything could be recovered by the architect from the individua 
who copied the plans, or from the contractor who made unauthorized 
of the details, it is impossible to say, as there are, so far as we know, abso- 
lutely no decisions in this country bearing on the question of the property 
of an architect in his designs ; but a suit brought against either of them by 
the architect would open up such an interminable series of questions hith 
erto almost untouched in our courts, such as the ownership of the draw- 
ings, and, consequently, the relative rights of the various parties to demand 
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damages for misuse or ape tr of them, the value of an archi- 
tect’s ideas in general, and the extent of damage inflicted upon him by 
stealing them, that it would be folly for a single architect to attempt to 
carry such a controversy to a conclusion against a rich opponent. At the 
same time, we think that it would be well worth while for the profession as 
a whole, to have all these questions thoroughly argued, and decided by the 
highest courts, in such a way as to fix the law on the subject definitely 
aud we hope yet to see a standing committee appointed by the American 
Institute of Architects, to consider cases of the kind, and an appropriation 
made for paying the expenses of carrying to an authoritative conclusion 
controversies involving, as this does, some Of the most important profes- 
sional rights. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 




















Ir is learned from engineering circles that there is an unusual amount of 
engineering work in contemplation for the coming year. The enterprises 
in hand may require two years for their completion, and involve simply a 
very general expansion of facilities for transportation and traffic. In- 
cluded in the new enterprises are ship lines, transportation lines, boat lines 
between coast cities, some river lines, a good deal of canal construction, to 
say nothing of a vast amount of bridge work, elevated railroad work, track 
laying and the better equipment of shops under control of railroads for re- 
pairing purposes. It is, in short, the purpose of the managers of quite a 
number of large railway systems to round out and complete certain 
schemes or projects they have had in mind for some years These enter- 
prises involve the purchase of a great deal of iron and steel, lumber, 
machinery, equipments and supplies of various kinds. One of the princi- 
pal items will be structural material for elevated-railroad work. Included 
in the contemplated work are a good many elevators and wharves. It is 
probable, according to the statements of some of the engineers, that a good 
deal of work will be undertaken early next year. One cause for thedelay 
bas been the nervousness among railway managers over unsettled condi- 
tions, unsettled freight-rates, and lack of confidence in their abillty to con- 
trol their respective properties to the best interests of stockholders. The 
dread of railway wars has always been present among the minds of 
wise managers 4s well as rash ones. Conditions have very generally im- 
proved during the past year, and managers are now getting down to a 
common-sense basis, and are studying up plans and methods for the 
improvement of their respective properties. Another subject worth more 
than passing notice is the probability of a great increase in the building of 
manufacturing establishments during the coming year. Information on 
this point is not authentic; it consists of rumors, possibilities, schemes, 
etc., but the safest thing to be said is, just now, that manufacturers are 
beginning to feel that the time is near when a considerable enlargement of 
capacity can be safely made. An exception isin the iron trade, The pro- 
ducing-capacity for raw material is as large as it is safe to have it for the 
present, but, in the working-up of iron and steel into finished products, 
machinery, ete., the capacity of shops to fill orders is not in excess of the 
country’s needs. In other lines, however, there are prospects for enlarge- 
ment. A few industries may be mentioned. Boat, ship and car building, 
general machinery manufacturing, especially of those kinds used in con- 
nection with electricity, wood-working machinery, including saw-mills, 
and a vast variety of miscellaneous machinery for general industrial pur- 
poses. The best authorities in the machinery-making line have recently 
expressed the opinion that a very heavy demand will present itself within 
the next twelve months. Late reports from 129 railroads show the 
increase in gross earnings in August over August last year to be 5.80 per 
cent; increase in net earnings, 2.56 per cent; for eight months, increase in 
gross earnings, 6.59 per cent; increase in net earnings, 3.12 per cent. 
Reports from bank officials show a strong demand for loans from interior 
points. Baukers say that if they care to enter upon a policy of indiscrimi- 
nate lending to small borrowers on land security, that they could very 
greatly increase their business. Requirements from these causes are 
likely to steadily increase, they say, and they think that, sooner or later, 
some steps will have to be taken to meet them. Confidence prevails in 
commercial and industrial circles. The month of October has been a very 
satisfactory one indeed, considering the political agitations. The strongest 
point in the market is that consumptive requirements are growing, and 
that production is kept rather below than above the safe limit. Prices are 
not weakening; in fact, there is but little room for shading. Quotations 
are not being advanced, and there is but little probability of a marking-up 
of values during the rest of the year. Merchants are doing their best to 
check the long-credit system, and are meeting with success. Competition 
is in a healthier condition than it has been for years. Reports as to house- 
building are rather meagre, but, so far as they have been made, show that 
this year has been a phenomenal one. A great deal of new work is even 
now being projected, not only in the larger cities, but in the smaller 
towns. Building has not been overdone. Raw materia! is low and abun- 
dant. The healthy condition of the industries is shown inthe multiplication 
of foundries and small mac hine-shops, in the springing up of a multitude 
of small manufacturing establishments by former mechanics, foremen and 
superintendents with small capital. This seems to be a year for the small 
men or those of limited or no capital. There has been a great expansion of 
small industries, a result due to the healthy trade conditions generally pre- 
vailing. The winter will probably be one of unusual activity, as before 
intimated. ‘The Presidential election has had less effect upon trade than 
any preceding one. The stock of goods in hands is less per capita than 
ever before known. Some men indulge in the prediction that an extraor- 
dinary rush of orders for all kinds of merchandise will manifest itself soon 
after the Presidential election. While not going to this length, it is safe to 
say that an expansion of business is probable, because of the conservative 
methods of doing business that have prevailed during the past year 
There is but little idle labor in the country. Strikes have almost ceased 
Agitations have been discontinued. There are but few mutterings among 
= labor leaders and organizations. No general strike is at present con- 

emplated next year. The rank and file of labor organizations are more 
averse to agitations now than they have been for many years. Member- 
ship has not fallen off, but a cooler spirit seems to exist, and it is not prob- 
able that any radical change or policy would be welcomed by those who 
have mostat stake. The first of January will prob: sbly see the Connels- 
ville coke region in full blast, and this year’s figures will show an increase 
in production over last year of two million tons. New coke fields are 
atin: opened up, and a tract of land estimated to contain two hundred 
million tons of bituminous coal is about to be opened near the summit of 
the Allegheny Mountains, where it is crossed by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


Printers, Boston, Masa. 
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